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Life Memberships 


By STertinc Dow 


EARLY everyone thinks he knows about this subject—enough at least 

to decide not to become a life member. One factor, doubtless, is the 

lack of a spare hundred or two of dollars, but equally weighty is the con- 
viction that it would not pay, at least not for a long time. 

The learned organizations themselves reflect in their rates a diversity, not 
to say a chaos, of policy and of reasoning. Some offer no life membership at 
all. Some offer life membership at a rate so high that the large sum originally 
given, plus the interest which he might have obtained by investing it, make 
such life memberships real sacrifices on the part of the life member. Most of 
the other organizations, a minority, give the life member a chance of coming 
out ahead, #f he lives about 41 years more. Hence the individual who decides 
against life membership is often right, from a financial point of view; but 
his reasoning is almost invariably over-simplified, and in certain instances he 
may be quite mistaken. 

In contrast to these policies of not helping the individual, the national 
American organization of economists, two British organizations of classicists, 
and one American magazine presumably financed expertly, all offer life 
rates likely to benefit the individual considerably. Whether or not these 


NOTE. The ideas and the responsibility are my own, but I have received help from 
H. Furber, who in 1933 first raised the question of life membership with me; from my 
uncle, H. M. Verrill, a lawyer; from W. O. Van Quine, a mathematical logician; from 
E. H. Chamberlin, an economist; from F. A. Beard, who made the computing easy; and 
from R. O. Schlaifer of the Harvard Business School. They have all read the typescript. 
I have had other kind help from my father, S. T. Dow; my son, S. Dow, III; and from 
Mr. F. A. Beard, F. S. Crawford, A. S. Dewing, Miss Margaret Fish, B. S. Flagg, 
R. G. Lown, G. A. Macomber, M. A. Pendergast, Mrs. J. J. Whitehead, Jr. Most of all 
I am grateful to a lifetime student of such matters, Edwin Bidwell Wilson, Professor 
Emeritus of Vital Statistics, Harvard University, whose approbation is the highest praise 
for anything in this field. The author alone, however, is to blame for flaws. 

Interest has beeen calculated with the aid first of Coffin’s Interest Tables (rev. ed., 
Toronto 1949), which was first published in 1907, and presumably is free of errors in 
the fundamental table for compound interest, page 130; tests of some figures showed 
them to be correct. The table gives interest on $1 compounded annually through the 
first 20 years. With the assistance of F. A. Beard, this table was extended for 4°/ through 
the first 50 years (Appendix B): the procedure was for one person to do the reckoning 
himself, while the other used a machine; and then to compare results (in a long series 
it is easy to punch the wrong figure on a machine). As in Coffin, the decimals (cents, 
mills, fractions of mills) have been carried to six places. 
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organizations have reasoned correctly for their own interests, clearly there is 
need for discussion, both from the individuals’ and the organizations’ points 
of view. Indeed an almost universal reconsideration of policy is indicated; 
but if the present article merely promotes discussion, it will have served a 
purpose. Some curious and unsuspected factors are involved. 

The contents are as follows: Part I deals with the non-financial im- 
ponderables of life membership, viz. sentiment, honor, convenience, etc. Part 
II deals with life membership in relation to the individual’s financial interests. 
Part III deals with organizational policy. Part IV (which can be read alone) 
is a summary of the recommendations which follow from the other parts. At 
the end there are statements about rates of interest (Appendix A), a table 
of the interest on $1 (Appendix B), a note on some unusual variant policies 
(Appendix C), and a tabulation of the rates now in force among the 25 
member organizations of the ACLS (Appendix D). 


Part I. Factors Which Cannot Be Reckoned. 


The first step is to clear the ground by stating what factors cannot be 
accurately reckoned in financial terms; or cannot, and should not, be reckoned 
at all. 

Sentiment is one of these, and the first. The decision to become a life 
member of an organization which has our professional interests in its keeping 
—of which we wish to be a part for so many reasons of heart and head— 
ought not to be made wholly on financial grounds. 

The life member has the considerable honor of such membership during 
his lifetime, and the satisfaction of knowing that long after he has departed 
from the scene, his fee will be helping the organization. 

At the other extreme, mere convenience ought not to be left out. A life 
membership saves annual cheques, postage, time, and bother, which mount 
up considerably in 30-40 years. Some people take out life memberships merely 
for convenience; it is pleasant never to see another bill. 

Inflation is more serious and should be considered, although nothing 
specific can be stated. If prices are rising, so that annual membership fees 
must go up, then a life membership becomes proportionately more advan- 
tageous. If prices advance considerably, the life membership fee is also likely 
to be raised, and in fact many have been. But life members who have already 
paid are not required to pay more (some, however, do so, or pay annual dues 
voluntarily: but this for sentiment). 

Payment of a life membership fee is an act of faith in the continuation of 
the organization. This should at least be pointed out, but it is assumed herein 
that any organization considered will endure. It is also assumed herein, but 
without factual assurance with respect to any large number of organizations, 
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that the life membership fee will be capitalized by the organization. If the 
policy is other, suitable allowance can be made by the reader. 

It will not be forgotten that the final result of a life membership is a file 
of a periodical—useful during the member’s life, and of some value as part 
of his estate. In the pages which follow, that value is not reckoned at all. 

Moreover the volumes will continue to come to the life member despite 
any illness, reduction of salary, or other misfortunes causing loss of capital or 
income. A life membership paid for now is insurance against stormy weather. 

It will be seen that the considerations in favor of life membership are 
strong. There are some possible deterrents. The main obstacle, for nearly 
everyone, is to find the spare $100 or whatever the amount is; conjoined with 
the psychological difficulty of facing the real facts. The real facts are that 
annual memberships are exactly like installment buying, which most people 
recognize as a mistaken policy—or worse: a series of unnecessarily high pay- 
ments spread over future years. There are more reasonable deterrents. One 
is life expectancy: it takes a certain number of years for any life membership 
to become financially profitable, if it ever will (Part II). Another possible 


_ deterrent is constancy of interest: anyone who pays $100 for a life member- 


ship and then finds in say three years that he has no more interest in the 
subject, or in the organization—if its publications decline in value, or if it 
otherwise becomes displeasing—then obviously the money is not well spent. 

For the sake of simplicity, only financial considerations are discussed in 
most of the rest of this paper. 


Part II. The Individual and Life Memberships. 


Suppose a man joins the organization as a life member, paying $100; and 
that he lives more than 25 years after joining. If instead of becoming a life 
member he had been an annual member, paying $4 every year, then in 25 
years he would have paid exactly $100 in dues. Many people reckon that such 
a life member would begin to profit from life membership as soon as 25 
years had passed, because then (they think) he would have got back his $100 
and his profit would begin in the 26th year. 

This simple reasoning is probably common. It is too simple, in that it 
neglects interest. Assume, for argument, that the $100 could be invested at 
4°, and that the man decides not to become a life member, but that instead 
he invests the $100 in some sort of business “securities” which bring him 
annual interest of $4. Then, each year, the man takes the $4 interest and with 
it pays annual dues of that amount. 

It is obvious that financially (though not in any of the spiritual and other 
senses considered supra in Part I), the man has acted with wisdom. By not 
becoming a life member, i.e. by not parting, forever, with his $100, the man 
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has secured the advantages of membership for 25 years, but he still has the 
$100 at the end of the 25 years. In short, no matter how long the individual 
lived, he could never profit from a $100 life membership :f annual dues re- 
mained $4, and if he could always get 4°% interest by safe investment of the 
$100. (On interest rates see Appendix A.) 

If other factors remained the same, but if the annual dues were $3, or any 
amount less that $4, while interest remained at 4°%, then life membership 
(still assumed to be $100) would result in an annual loss. Or, to put it in 
gentler terms, part of the fee would virtually be a gift to the organization, 
and/or a bid for honor, insurance against inflation, against hard times, and 
against annual bills, as in Part I. 

In short, no life membership is anything but a spiritual thing, virtually a 
gift to the organization, if the percentage of return is equal to or less than 
the percentage of return which the principal sum would yield if invested in 
business. Among the 14 constituent organizations of the ACLS offering life 
memberships, no fewer than seven have fixed the amount so high in relation 
to annual dues that the percentage of return represents loss to a life member. 
In other words, these seven organizations virtually conceived life membership 
as a gift. There is no harm whatever in this: quite the contrary, perhaps—no 
harm, perhaps, provided that both parties understand fully just what is 
involved. ! 

It is clear that the crucial financial factor, though it tends to be forgotten 
most easily, is the recapture of the full amount of the life membership fee. 
And in turning from the investigation of life memberships as losses to the in- 
vestigation of actual profits, it is the recapture of the fee which must engage 
our attention. The life membership fee can be recaptured, obviously, only if 
the dues are high in relation to the life membership fee; or if (what amounts 
to the same thing) the life fee is low in relation to the annual fee. Suppose as 
before that the life fee is $100, and that it can be safely invested with an annual 
return of 4°/,; but assume that the annual dues are high, say $10. Of this $10, 
the member can get $4 annually by investing his $100 at 4°/; but every year he 
has still to find the remaining $6. If he pays the life membership fee, he saves 
$6 a year; that is each year he recaptures $6 of the $100. At the end of (100 
6 =) 16% years, the $100 will have been recaptured. Such a member, if he 
can manage to live 17 years or more, will certainly have made life member- 
ship pay. 

This view of the matter is over-simplified, but it is not seriously misleading 
in most cases. Actually the life member does even better, and recaptures the 
fee well before 16% years are up. All the rest of this Part is a refinement, 
intended to show this cheerful aspect. A refinement, but important. 

The factor, almost universally neglected, which reduces the time <_< 
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16% years to a shorter period, again, is interest; or rather, interest on interest. 
If a man saves money each year, and puts it in a savings bank, interest ac- 
cumulates—compound interest, which is interest on interest. Thus if he saves 
$6 this year, it becomes $6.24 next year, $6.49 the year after (the increase 
being slow at first), and at the end of ten years the $6 has become $8.88. In 
just a few months less than 18 years, money drawing interest compounded 
annually at 4°% doubles itself, so that when 18 full years have passed the 
original $6 has become $12.15. 

The point of this is that if a man can avoid spending $6 this year—and 
thus in fact has $6 more this year (for saving or for spending) than he 
otherwise would have—that saving, as time goes on, should be reckoned not 
as $6 only, but from the point of view of say ten years hence, it should 
be reckoned as $8.88. This factor of (compound) interest on amounts saved is 
the most neglected of all by persons considering life memberships. The reason 
why it is neglected is that it is an unseen gain. It is not cash in the pocket, 
ergo it seems not to be real. 

To test this notion, look again at the man who pays a life membership 
fee of $100, when annual dues are $10 and interest is at 4°. It is clear and 
obvious that he saves $6 annually. It is clear and obvious also that these annual 
$6 savings, all by themselves, as if without interest, will enable him to re- 
capture his $100 in 16% years. Anyone can see that: and yet during this time 
no one actually sends the life member an annual cheque for $6. In this sense 
the annual saving is not cash in his pocket. But it is a fact that he has $6 more 
each year than if he were paying $10 annual dues while his $100 was earning 
4% interest. The $6 would be reflected, for instance, in his budget. It is as 
real, for instance, as a $6 reduction in his taxes. It is as real as cash. 

Of course to some persons the thought will occur, What if he spends 
each year the $6 “saved” each year? Then the $6 is gone and any possible 
interest is gone. The answer is, Yes, that is true; but it is irrelevant. Nothing 
which the man does with the $6 saved annually affects the argument, any 
more than if he were to spend $60 more annually, or $6000. An increase of 
$6 annually in income is an opportunity to spend or to save. The increase is 
itself equally real whether or not the money is actually invested, or spent 
wisely, or dissipated. 

In short, the only relevant factors are those of income: the man’s budget 
for expenditures is another and an irrelevant matter. 

Now in precisely the same sense, the interest on income is real. If income 
increases by $6 a year, and the problem is to determine how soon the annual 
amounts of $6 will make $100, then the interest on each annual saving of $6 
is just as relevant as the $6 itself. To be sure, the interest, like the $6, is not 
cash in the pocket. No one sends a cheque, after one year, for $0.24; or after 
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two years for $0.49; or after ten years for $2.88, or after 18 years for $6.15. 
But the interest on the $6 is real and must be reckoned; it is $0.24 in the first 
year, $0.2496 in the second year, and so on. At the end of say 16 years, that 
first $6 will amount to $11.24 (or, precisely, 6 X $1.872981 = $11.237886). 
The second year’s payment of $6, having drawn compound interest for 15 
years, will amount to $10.805664; and so on. Thus at the end of the full 16% 
years the real accumulation of savings will be $100 plus a substantial and 
real (though unpaid) accretion of interest ($37.483678); in all, $137.48. At 
the end of 16%4 years, the member will not only have recaptured his $100, he 
will also have made a profit of $37.48. The original life membership fee of 
$100 will have been recaptured some years before the 16% years are up. In 
fact the $100 will have been recaptured in a little over 12 years: in 13 years 
the total will be $103.751472. 

But the total does not stand still; the annual profit of $6, plus all the 
interest, goes right on as before, and I give the totals on the same basis as the 
preceding, starting, as before, from the day when the life membership fee is 
paid: 

20 years . . . $185.815218 
25 years... 259.870404 
30 years... 349.969782 
35 years... 459.589368 
40 years... 592.958304 
45 years... 755.221950 
50 years... 952.640418 


In short, if a life member succeeds in living 20 years from the time of paying 
the fee, he profits to the extent of $85.82; and if he succeeds in living a few 
months more than 40 years, his profit is over $500.00. 

These figures represent terms so favorable as to be extreme; but they 
serve to emphasize the importance of interest, especially when compounded: 
and by a bank or by the owner it can always be compounded. (For simplicity 
of reckoning, the compounding has been supposed to be once annually; but 
if the interest were compounded twice a year, as is normal, the advantage to 
the life member would be a little greater.) 

Consider now a situation at the other extreme. Assume an organization 
with a fee of $5 for annual members, $100 for life, and as before interest at 
4°/. The interest ($4) is lower than the annual fee ($5) by just $1. At first 
glance this is not a sufficient differential, since it will seem that almost 100 
years will be required to recapture the $100. Actually however the time re- 
quired, even allowing for only $1 to be saved each year, is just a few months 
more than 40 years. 
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Annual investments of $1 at 49/ interest compounded annually will yield 
in 
20 years . . . $30.969203 


25 years... 43.311734 
30 years... 58.328297 
35 years... 76.598228 
40 years... 98.826384 
45 years . . . 125.870325 
50 years . . . 158.773403 


In short, if a man at the age of 25 were to pay a life membership fee of $100 
to an organization with annual dues of $5, so that he made a saving of $1 a 
year, then these annual $1 accretions, drawing 4% interest, would amount to 
$103.819430 when (41 years later) he was 66 years of age, and if he lived 50 
years as a life member, i.e. at age 75, the total would be $158.773403. 


Part III. Organizations and Life Memberships. 


I have not attempted even to sample the opinions of officers of organiza- 
tions in respect to life memberships. By chance it is known to me that some 
secretaries have misgivings about life memberships. “Life memberships do 
not pay,” one secretary wrote. Another declared that the trustees do not wish 
to cater to persons “interested in a commercial profit.” As to not paying (the 
organization), the following paragraphs will attempt to present the facts. As 
to “commercial profits” for individuals, it may be sufficient to note that every 
envelope from the organization in question hawks its publications at reduced 
rates for members—a policy which, incidentally, is mistaken financially; no 
publisher would do it. Of a piece with this muddy thinking is the fee now 
charged by the organization for life membership: it is so high as to be largely 
a sheer gift. 

There are however valid reasons why organizations should have mis- 
givings about life memberships. Assume an organization without endow- 
ment, and charging dues of $5 a year, with a life membership fee of $100; 
assume the life membership fees are all funded, and bring 4°/%; and assume 
that by some reckoning, reasonable or not, each member costs the organiza- 
tion $5 a year (which goes for publications, speakers, overhead, etc.). In 
such an organization, each living life member will cut into the budget, i.e. 
will represent a loss, to the extent of $1 a year. If all the members simul- 
taneously became life members, the budget would have to be reduced 20%, 
and the members could receive only $4 of benefits until such time as enough 
members died to redress the balance. Each member when he died would 
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release $4 and so would help support four living members; when one-fifth 
of the members had died, the budget would again be in balance, with each 
living member receiving $5 worth of benefits. 

This situation may or may not approach typicality; in any case it is valid 
so far as it applies. Actually it would not apply: an organization the mem- 
bers of which had that amount of cash and goodwill could certainly obtain 
gifts to tide it over. 

A more real objection is the danger of inflation. If services to members, 
including life members who originally paid $100 and who decline to give 
more, increase in cost so that such services presently cost $10 whereas before 
they cost $5, then each life membership of a living member is an increased 
liability. This can easily happen, and it means that insofar as the budget is 
tight already, and inflation is considered to be a very real threat, it will be 
necessary to study a change of policy in respect to the amounts both of 
annual and of future life membership fees. Inflation also menaces endow- 
ment, and insofar as endowment is made up of life membership fees, en- 
dowment will shrink and annual living members will have been preferable. 
There is truth in this; but then all endowments are affected, and the prob- 
lem is to invest them in such a manner that, with as much safety as possible, 
their dollar-value will rise along with the decline in purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

These are the only weighty objections to life memberships known to me. 
It is said that life members are a clerical nuisance, apparently because life 
members, like others, move about, and clerks worry over the possibility of 
their having died without notification being sent. But the fact that one 
financial transaction has been substituted for many is surely a clerical benefit 
far outweighing all else. 

With respect to life memberships, organizations can adopt one of three pol- 
icies; each of these policies is at present exemplified within the limited group 
of less than a dozen classical organizations, thus proving what chaos exists in 
official thinking about life memberships. The three policies are as follows. 

(1) To set the fee high enough so that the interest will support the 
member during his lifetime. For instance, if a member costs $5 a year, then 
the life fee, reckoned with interest at 4%, will be $125. The discussion supra 
(Part II) of the situation as it affects the member has shown that this is 
precisely equivalent to asking for an outright gift by the member, at the time 
of his death, or rather by his estate, of $125. (During his life the member 
enjoys all the imponderable benefits listed supra in Part I, but they are not 
evaluated here.) Actually, as we have seen, several organizations have set 
their life membership fees even higher, so that the life member incurs an 
annual loss. This loss is only a few dollars a year, and doubtless is incurred 


gladly (if the life member knows about it at all); yet if the loss is only $1 a 
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year, in 41 years the loss is $103.82. In short, this policy about life member- 
ships views them as virtually straight charity. Only rich, or poor but very 
devoted, or ignorant persons will become life members; but, conversely, f 
many can be obtained, the organization will benefit, in the present genera- 
tion, to the maximum. 

(2) An alternative policy is to set the fee low enough so that life mem- 
bership becomes financially attractive, i.e. so that the life member has a 
reasonable chance of recapturing the amount of the fee. To do this, the life 
membership fee must be low enough so that the interest on it will be ap- 
preciably lower than the fee for an annual membership. 

This is the nub of the matter. Assume an organization with a total an- 
nual budget of exactly $5000, no source of income except annual dues, and 
annual dues of $5 paid by each of 1000 members. We have seen already that 
if one member becomes a life member by paying $100, the organization would 
be weakened and the budget reduced, during the lifetime of this one life 
member, by $1. When he died, and supposing one new annual member then 
joined (a necessary supposition unless we are to study a dying organization), 
the budget would be increased by $4. 

In short, a life membership fee attractive to members is apparently or 
potentially detrimental, for the length of a lifetime, to the organization. 
Actually I do not believe it is often so; but imagine it is. In that case the 
question is simply, How much ought the organization to lose, or how much 
can it afford to lose, in the present, for the sake of a gain in the future? Dif- 
ferent organizations will answer differently. It will be noted, however, that, 
in the organization mentioned, if (say) 125 annual members become life 
members, although there will temporarily be a period when the budget is 
reduced from $5000 to $4875, eventually the budget can be increased by the 
susbstantial sum of $500 of new annual income. In a word, the temporary 
loss, no matter how large, is small compared to the eventual gain. 

The question may be raised, however, whether there is actually a tempo- 
rary loss. In all printing the initial cost is what counts; 1200 copies of a 
periodical cost relatively little more than 1000 copies. The only substantial 
increase in the budget comes when additional clerical help is required; and 
even then the cost may be kept relatively low if help is employed only by the 
hour. Accordingly if a person not already a member wishes to join as a life 
member, whose $100 fee will bring in only $4, the officials of the organiza- 
tion might err if they were to think in terms of an annual loss of $1. The 
annual cost of additional members may well be under $4. 

Furthermore it should be remarked that the difficulties envisaged herein 
would tend to disappear when once a substantial number of one generation 
had become life members. Their fees, yielding 4% indefinitely into the future, 
would contribute helpfully to all future budgets. 
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If further proof is wanted, consider one of the most successful American 
monthly periodicals, non-scholarly, selling to masses of the general public, 
and presumably sound in its financing. Annual subscription, $3.00; life 
subscription, $35.00; rate of ‘income’ to life subscribers, 81494. Annual, sub- 
scription outside the USA, Canada, etc., $3.75; life subscription, also $35.00; 
rate of income, 10.77°,—the highest known to me. 

A certain country club, ably managed with annual dues of $75, instituted 
a life membership fee of only $750. The annual income to the member is 
thus 10%, but presumably the seeming loss to the club would be made up 
by obviating resignations, and by encouraging the use of the club facilities, 
with consequent income for the club. 

(3) A third policy, which reflects the increasing inadequacy of pensions, 
is to grant life memberships automatically to members who have paid annual 
dues for a specified number of years, such as 30. I have never heard this 
policy discussed, and can only give a few notions of my own. 

In the first place, it is pathetic when a professor, retiring, but perhaps fit 
to do his most distinguished work, is obliged to curtail his expenditures, 
shrink his existence, and abandon subscriptions and dues. Everyone feels 
that he deserves otherwise. This feeling should probably influence policy. 

Ideally any organization adopting such a policy ought to set aside each 
year, from the annual dues of each member, a small amount to sustain later 
the costs of free life membership. Otherwise, in some organizations, the 
annual members will really be paying for the free members. Doubtless they 
would be willing to do so, but the fact should be faced. Even so, the free life 
membership is superficially praiseworthy. 

On the other hand, some retired professors can easily afford to go on 
paying dues; after all, annual dues are a very small part of anyone’s budget, 
and provision should have been made in advance for this item. Free mem- 
bership benefits the undeserving and deserving alike; and the deserving, 
especially, will wish not to be coddled merely because they are 66 years old. 
In contrast, some retired professors lose interest, do no work, and yet fail to 
resign. In short, there are multiple reasons, both financial and sentimental, 
against free life memberships. I suspect that free life memberships are an 
American invention, and recent: only one British organization known to me 
has them. What two other British organizations do have is a single reduction 
in the life membership fee, which is substantially smaller for persons who 
have reached their soth birthday. Another form of compromise—surely in 
this matter some middle course is best—would be to provide that any mem- 
ber who has paid dues for 30 years, and has retired at the usual age (65 or 
over), and who makes application, should be granted annual membership 
at a rate say 3344% or even 50% lower. 

Be all this as it may, we need here note only that free membership for 
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life after a certain number of years means that life memberships will be 
attractive as investments only to comparatively young persons; few such fees 
will be paid; endowment will have to be built up by sheer gifts. Such gifts 
might be made, and if so generosity to its older members on the part of the 
organization would be rewarded. 


Part IV. Conclusions. 


A. In considering policy, and in official announcements, life membership 
fees should be kept sharply separated from fees which are actually large gifts. 
The life member is an investor: he hopes to benefit the organization, and 
also himself. The Founder, Benefactor, Patron, Sustaining Member, vel sim. 
is making an outright gift. Such types of membership are largely honorific, 
and are definitely intended as titles for persons who wish to have some major 
part in the financing of the organization by large gifts to it. 

B. Organizations should ordinarily follow policy (2) in Part III, i.e., they 
should make life membership financially attractive. The present question is, 
What limits should be considered? I suggest that the ones given in Part II 
are correct: the life membership fee should be between 10 and 20 times the 
annual dues. More exactly, I should say that 20 times is usually much too 
high: few persons will want to wait 41 years to recapture their fee. Moreover 
the time will be lengthened if 4°% interest is not obtainable with sufficient 
safety, and 3°% has to be accepted (Appendix B, end). A period nearer 20 
years would be more reasonable. If so, then the life membership fee might 
well be set at 12-15 times the annual dues. Life membership, for the reasons 
given briefly in Part I, is so honorable and so comfortable for the individual 
that it ought not to be oo great a bargain, and the danger of inflation should 
warn organizations not to make it too great a bargain. About 15 times annual 
dues seems to be the proper normal figure. 

C. For prospective individual members, the practical effect of what has 
preceded is to make it advisable to study their memberships: if the life mem- 
bership fee yields a return of even 1%, then beyond all question for any 
young person such a payment is a sound investment. In studying the reason- 
ing in Part II, it should be remembered that the instances given are based 
on a rate of interest (49%) which is somewhat high if security is a real con- 
sideration: savings banks pay 3% (Appendix A), and with this interest, for 
anyone under 35 years of age life membership is a sound investment, 
even in an organization with a $100 life membership fee and annual dues 
of $5. 

In short, if the present study is not far wrong, then the problem is no 
longer, Does a life membership, on the kind of terms indicated, pay the 
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individual ?—but rather, How is the individual to lay hands on the necessary 
amount? 

The answer to this question is outside the scope of the present study, but 
a possibility suggests itself. In this country there are many lectureships paying 
fees of approximately the right size. Too often they go to older men who, 
having much else to do, and having comparatively little need for the money, 
deliver a mediocre lecture. It would be a happy change all round if such 
lectureships were to go more to young scholars, and the fees to life member- 
ships. 


Appendix A. Rates of Interest. 


Rates of interest vary considerably at present. Trust funds often pay 1% (espe- 
cially in Boston); savings banks, also safe, pay 2-3°4; common stocks, with vary- 
ing risks, pay 3-10%%. The funds of Harvard University, which are managed 
with a degree of expert care which few readers of the present article can com- 
mand, yield a net return of four-plus-a-fraction percent. Thus the annual distri- 
bution of income to Endowment and other funds participating in the General 
Investments account was made at 4.6% in the year ending 30 June 1953, and 
4.6% again in 1954, whereas for the next year (1955), 4.894 was announced as 
planned (Harvard University, Financial Report to the Board of Overseers for 
1953/4; Cambridge, Mass., [1954], page 5). It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
adopt 4°% for our present purposes. If anything, 49 may be slightly high for 
private persons when security of the principal is a factor. Obviously if any form 
of gambling could be considered, e.g. investment in common stocks in the hope 
of a rise, the present discussion would be otiose. 


Appendix B. Interest on $1. 


The fundamental table for reckoning is the appreciation of $1 at 4° com- 
pounded annually. The following figures are Coffin’s up to 20 years: 


> LeeeeeS: $1 .040000 Mae. & 6 or eG 1.480244 
a ae a 1.081600 a ae 1.800944 
a's i 1.124864 sa 6% ee ts 2.191123 
NE eae as 1.169859 a ae 2.665833 
DE Se 4 es 1.216653 oa 3.243390 
a 1.265319 rea 3.946078 
ea 1.315932 a Sea 4.801006 
Rs 6 ke wide 2 1. 368569 na 5.841155 
eS eS 1.423312 arias 7.106656 


Semi-annual compounding (i.e. 294 twice a year) will yield at the end of ten 
years only $1.485947, in contrast with the $1.480244 yielded by 494 compounded 
annually. 
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For comparison with the table supra page 9, showing the accumulation from 
annual payments of $1 at 4°% interest compounded annually, I give here some 


figures for 3%: 


3% interest, compounded 4% interest, compounded 
annually, annual payments annually, annual payments 


of $1 each of $1 each 
10 years $11 .807795 $12. 486352 
15 years 19. 156881 20. 824532 
20 years 27 .676485 30. 969203 


Appendix C. Variant Policies. 


One organization, which has a life membership fee of $50 for members joining 
for the first time, lowers this figure $1 for each year of dues paid: at the end of one 
year of annual membership the life fee becomes $49, at the end of two years $48, 
and so on; at the end of 50 years, life membership is granted free. The annual 
dues are $3.75, so that a life member can reckon an income on his $50 of only 
($3.75 — $1.00 =) $2.75 a year, which means that if he reckons interest at 4%, 
his annual saving toward the recapture of the $50 is only ($2.75 minus interest of 
$2.00 =) $0.75. On these terms, a young member can reasonably pay the life 
membership fee; but the inducement is small, and the policy of an annual $1 re- 
duction is not financially advisable. 

Two other organizations, both British (the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies, and the Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies), have one 
life fee for persons under 50 years of age, and another, only two-thirds as large, for 
persons of 50 or older. This is in effect a modification of the policy stated in the 
preceding paragraph, successive annual reductions being replaced by one large 
reduction. For the member, however, the reckoning is the same only up to the 
age of 50; after that, since no further reduction is in prospect, he must consider 
whether he can recapture the life fee in his remaining years. Actually the income 
is such—the first life fee being so low as to yield 6.35°,—that while he is in his 
20’s and 30’s the investment will pay. When he is in his middle 40’s he would 
do better to wait, paying annual fees until he is 50, and then, since the second 
fee, for which he is eligible at age 50, yields no less than 9.52%, he would do well 
to become a life member, unless his life expectancy is brief. A fee lower at age 50 
has a definite practical advantage: at age 50 many persons will have the cash avail- 
able who might not at age 20 or 30, and they can then take advantage of excep- 
tionally favorable terms. 

When life membership is obtainable at an attractive figure, annual member- 
ship is as unwise as installment buying (as is pointed out supra). The suggestion 
has been made by F. A. Beard that life memberships might be offered on an 
installment basis but without the interest charges which make commercial in- 
stallment buying (and similarly annual memberships) unwise. At present all 
life membership fees are payable in one lump sum. For most persons, and espe- 
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cially for young scholars, this is the major difficulty: they do not have, or do not 
think they have, the funds. The suggestion is that if an organization has a life 
membership fee of say $100, and annual dues of $6, then it might offer life mem- 
bership in return for ten annual payments of say $16 each. 

That is the proposal in its simplest form. Among several refinements which 
ought to be considered, one may be mentioned here. Obviously, in the instance 
given, the member would do better to save his $10 payments and get interest on 
them for ten years, then make his $100 payment, keeping the interest. The annual 
fee asked for by the organization ought to take account of this, and instead of 
$16, some lesser amount, say $15, ought to be the annual payment. 

It is much to be hoped that some organizations will try such a plan, It is aimed 
directly at the major difficulty which stands in the way of life memberships. 
Vigorously backed, it might result in capital increases of several thousand dollars, 
with great benefit also to members. 


Appendix D. The Constituent Organizations 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


In the ACLS Newsletter, Vol. V1, No. 1, 27—46 are published the vital data 
about the 25 organizations which make up the ACLS, including information 
about dues. 

Two of the organizations have no dues whatever: for all members, member- 
ship is evidently for life. 

Nine others have annual dues but mention no life memberships: 


ORGANIZATION ANNUAL DUES 


Am. Acad. Arts and Scis. $15.00 
Am. Numis. Soc. 7.50 
Mod. Lang. Assn. 7.00 
Am. Philos. Assn. 4.00 
Am. Anthrop. Assn. 8.50 
Assn. Am. Geog. 10.00 
Hist. Sci. Soc. 7.50 
Ling. Soc. Am. 8.00 
Am. Mus. Assn. 6.50 


These organizations appear to have nothing in common which would explain 
their policy. 

The remainder of the 25 organizations, viz. 14, offer life memberships, of 
which the annual dues are percentages as follows: 
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LIFE ANNUAL 
ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP DUES PERCENTAGE 

Am. Or. Soc. $150. $ 7.00 (4 2/3%) 

minus half 

the amount 

already paid 

as dues 
Am. Philol. Assn. $250. 6.00 (2 2/5%) 

or 30 yrs. 

continuous 

membership 
Archaeol. Inst. Am. $200. 10.00 5% 
Soc. Bib. Lit. Exeg. 100. 6.00 (6%) 

plus 50 years 

membership 
Am. Hist. Assn. $150. 7.50 5% 
Am. Econ. Assn. 100. 6.00 6% 
Am. Folklore Soc. 100. 5.00 5% 
Am. Pol. Sci. Assn. 250. 10.00 4% 
Bibliog. Soc. Am. 150. 5.00 3 1/3% 
Am. Sociol. Soc. 200. 10.00 5% 
College Art Assn. 250. 10.00 4% 
Med. Acad. Am. 200. 7.50 3 3/4% 
Far East Assn. 150. 6.00 4% 
Am. Soc. Aesth. 200. 6.00 3% 


It is notable that, of these 14 organizations, only three permit deductions of 
any sort for annual fees already paid. Only one of these has a sliding scale, i.e. 
with an annual deduction, so that e.g. after 30 years life membership would cost 
$45, after 43 years it would be free. For a new member the amount is $150. 
Another grants life membership automatically for 30 years of continuous mem- 
bership; but for a new member the amount is $250. The third grants life mem- 
bership only after 50 years of annual payments of $6, and then upon payment of 
an additional $100. 

Apart from these three modifications which reward continued annual mem- 
bership, it is quite striking that only one organization offers a return as high as 
6%, and that that is the American Economic Association, which thus alone 
approximates the proportion determined supra as the optimum. 
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The New Foreign Service Institute 
Tramng Program 


By HAROLD B. HOSKINS 


[In the belief that the specialized training program for Foreign Service 
personnel may be of interest to its readers, the Newsletter has obtained per- 
mission to reprint this article which was published originally in the Foreign 
Service Journal (November 1955). Mr. Hoskins is Director of the Foreign 
Service Institute and Treasurer of the ACLS] 


NEW and revitalized program at the Foreign Service Institute left 

the planning board in June 1955 and went into production during this 
past summer. This took place when 21 of the year’s Foreign Service Class-6 
appointees came to the 8-story brick building, half a block from the main 
State Department building, to begin three months’ basic training before 
taking up their first field assignments. At that time the 2115 C Street Foreign 
Service “alma mater” was still undergoing a thorough physical renovation. 

These physical improvements, valuable as they are in themselves in help- 
ing to increase efficiency and to insure the best use of available space, are 
indicative of some of the broader changes that are taking place in the In- 
stitute’s entire training program. Old courses are being revamped and new 
ones are being added. Enrollment has increased, more than a dozen new 
faculty members have joined the staff, and ties with a growing group of 
cooperating American and overseas colleges and universities have been 
strengthened. 

Another important innovation at the Institute these days is that a number 
of courses have been opened to wives who are going abroad with their officer 
husbands. At every post the officer’s wife plays an important and well- 
recognized role in furthering her husband’s career and in helping him do a 
better job. In fact, most Foreign Service officers and their wives come to think 
of themselves as a team. The Institute is now making it possible for the 
wives and in some instances their adult dependents to share before they go 
abroad in the opportunities for language training and in the briefing sessions 
which cover general foreign policy and area information. In addition plans 
are now being worked out whereby wives may also participate in the lan- 
guage courses given at posts in the field. 

Another heartening change at the Institute is the increased support which 
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our new and revitalized training program is getting from high officials in the 
Department and in the Government. In Washington, elsewhere in the United 
States, and in missions abroad, there is also a growing recognition of the 
importance to the Government of well-planned systematic training for all 
officers charged with responsibility in foreign affairs. The legislation in the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 setting up the Institute authorized such a pro- 
gram, the Wriston Committee recommended it, the Secretary of State and 
the President have approved an expanded program, and the 84th Congress 
has authorized an increased appropriation for training to help carry it out. 

In addition to intensive periods of training such as the FSO-s are taking, 
and the increased opportunities for wives, we have scheduled other shorter 
courses, as well as longer specialized training courses which extend over at 
least one academic year. In the field we also hope to encourage some of the 
clerical staff, particularly the men and women with college degrees, to take 
additional courses to help them qualify for appointment as officers. Of course, 
not all this work is new, but for the reasons indicated above we believe we 
are now in a position to do the job of in-service training more effectively 
than it has been done before. 

For the first time our appropriation provides funds for the Institute more 
nearly commensurate with the directives originally laid out for it. Our budget 
for the current fiscal year is about $2 million. While this falls short of the 
Secretary’s original request, it is substantially more than was previously 
available. As a result we are convinced that this sum is sufficient to demon- 
strate the value to the Government of this larger concept of in-service training. 

The major portion of this amount goes to pay the salaries and expenses 
of the students at the Institute. Less than half of the allocated funds will be 
used to defray the costs of running the Institute itself. Since the Government 
and not the individual is the chief beneficiary of in-service training the 
employee is not asked to bear any portion of the training expenses generally 
incurred by his participation in the program. 


Training at Periodic Intervals 


The central feature of our revitalized training program calls for three 
periods of concentrated, full-time training in the course of a Foreign Service 
officer’s career. These training periods, each lasting 3 months, occur before an 
officer takes up his first foreign assignment, in mid-career, and when he be- 

,comes a senior officer. The first period is to provide the officer with the facts 
he must know, the second concentrates on discussion of methods and prob- 
‘lems, and the third is to draw on the information and experience of senior 
officers in the planning of policy and in a manner which will give the officer 
the additional perspective needed for fulfilling effectively the final phases of 
his career. This concept of graduate-level training is not a new one. The 
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Armed Services through their respective service colleges have had it for years, 
and increasingly it is being applied in industry. 

On the administrative side, the Institute has been transferred from the 
Office of Personnel and placed directly under the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration. This change does not alter the essential character of the 
Institute as a service organization for the Department and the field. It merely 
reflects the increased importance which the Department gives to training in 
its own self-interest. 

This fall our new program began to operate on regular schedule and by 
the first of the year we expect to have it in full swing. When I came to the 
Institute last March I was fortunate to find already on duty the nucleus of a 
good staff with a considerable amount of careful planning already done. We 
have as a result been able to develop our new program far more rapidly than 
would otherwise have been the case. Another element in our favor was our 
discovery that we already had in the Foreign Service a number of highly- 
qualified officers with academic interest and experience to augment our 
existing faculty. The staff itself has already been increased by one third. In 
addition we employ some sixty native language tutors. We expect to increase 
further if training needs make this necessary. 

Even during the early summer, while we were still ironing out some of 
the wrinkles from our new plans and before the air-conditioners had been 
installed and we were still having to step over paint cans in the narrow cor- 
ridors, it was more than “business as usual during alterations.” In July and 
August, for example, when we were starting our new three-month Junior 
Officer Training Courses, we also were running the full complement of area 
orientation and language courses as well as several foreign policy seminars. 
On August 1 we had a total close to 700 students taking work at the Institute 
as compared with 580 during the summer of 1954. If required, we shall be 
able to train up to goo persons per month this winter. These figures include 
personnel from other government agencies as well as those from the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service on both a part time and a full time basis. 

Despite some suggestions to this effect there is no attempt to make the 
Institute a “prep school” for the Foreign Service. Nor are we trying to make 
it a diplomatic prototype of West Point or Annapolis. What we have set out 
to do is to create an institute for the Foreign Service of the United States that 
in its field will compare favorably with the War Colleges of the Armed 
Forces. This was the original objective of FSI since there has never been an 
Institute equipped to do for diplomacy what the War Colleges do for defense. 

This year’s comparatively large class of FSO-6s will help fill many of the 
vacancies existing at that level. In order to get their basic training as rapidly 
as possible, we have arranged initially to have several courses of Junior FSOs 
going on at the same time. The new FSO-6s who entered the Institute last 
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July have had their first concentrated three months of basic training. Another 
group arrived August 1, and a third was scheduled for October 3rd. Later, 
when the pipeline is full, we expect to put our training programs, whenever 
possible, on a quarterly basis. 

It has been decided, as a matter of Departmental policy, that every new 
FSO will have a prescribed 3-month basic training course before proceeding 
to his first foreign assignment. While this policy has doubtless delayed the 
staffing of vacancies in the field, the most critical phase of this situation is a 
temporary one and the worst should be over by December 1955, by which 
time we expect that the pipeline will be reasonably full. From there on, there 
should be less reason for a position to remain vacant because an assignee is 
completing his training period. Furthermore when he does finally report for 
work after his training here every FSO4 should have a clearer concept of 
his duties and should prove to be a useful officer in his new post sooner than 
might otherwise be the case. 

Another advantage of the new training program, thanks to close coopera- 
tion with the Office of Personnel, has been that the current crop of new offi- 
cers received their assignments before they had completed their first month at 
the Institute. Consequently they had the remaining two months of their 
courses, so far as both language and area were concerned, tailored to fit the 
specific requirements of their prospective post. Older officers, who during 
their training did not know where they would be assigned, will recognize the 
progress reflected in this new step. 


Training the Mid-Career Officer 


The second period of concentrated training is scheduled to come to an 
officer in mid-career. After he has had 5 to 8 years’ experience and as soon as 
possible after his promotion to Class 4, he will be brought back to the Insti- 
tute for 3 months additional study. The first class of approximately 20-mid- 
career officers assembled for their new course on September 15. Some of them 
are in this country between assignments, for consultation, or home leave, but 
several of them are on special leave from their posts expressly for this period 
of mid-career training. The course has been planned so that those officers sta- 
tioned abroad can expect to be back with their families at their overseas posts 
before Christmas. 

Heretofore, the facilities of the Institute have been available to the FSO-3s 
and FSO-4s often on a hit or miss basis. If an officer happened to be home 
when a course was going on which would benefit him, he might be assigned 
to take it; otherwise, he went without it. Under the revamped training pro- 
gram, a concentrated period of mid-career training is contemplated for all 
FSOs at approximately Class 4 level. For some mid-career officers this period 
may coincide with home leave or with a Washington assignment, but in 
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other cases it may mean a brief round trip to the US and return to his post. 
Since the period of study here is a relatively short one—usually three months 
—families, if conditions make this necessary or possible, will remain behind. 
The officers during training will receive their salaries plus a per diem. They 
will not be expected to perform other than training duties at headquarters 
during this period of concentrated study. 

Some portions of mid-career training are in the nature of a refresher 
course. There is a review of the problems of the United States, not only in its 
foreign aspects but also in relation to domestic developments at home. US 
policy will be studied in its bilateral and multilateral or UN aspects. A per- 
manent member of the faculty is assigned in charge of the course; he plans 
its content and, during much of the discussion, serves as chairman of the 
group. He does some lecturing himself, but an important part of his job is to 
secure special speakers—professors from other schools, experts from the De- 
partment and other agencies, as well as members of the Institute staff. Each 
student who enters the course is also expected to contribute some facet of 
knowledge or experience based on his experience to date. 

After the first five weeks of this course there will be a breather in the form 
of a visit to New York City to watch multilateral diplomacy in action. Every 
mid-career officer will have an opportunity to go through the marble and 
glass UN buildings on the East River, to observe the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, if in session, and such commissions and committees as may 
be meeting, and then talk with members of the US delegation about their 
work. 

As a result of this mid-career training it is expected that every officer who 
takes it will be better equipped for the performance of his future duties. Major 
emphasis will be placed on training for increased responsibilities. Many a 
mid-career officer who has performed valuable services in economic or politi- 
cal reporting, in consular work, or as an administrative officer has developed 
into quite a specialist in his particular field. Now, on the threshold of a pro- 
motion which entails more generalized responsibility, he will be given certain 
courses aimed at helping him to handle more effectively his broader respon- 


sibilities. 


The Government is the Beneficiary 

FSI, therefore, is no “ivory tower” training. Unlike an established univer- 
sity which permits the pursuit of abstract knowledge, our Institute courses are 
designed for the very practical purpose of making the recipient a more effec- 


tive officer in the future service that he renders to the United States Govern-| ‘ 


ment. 
May I repeat, the Government, and not the individual, should be the 
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chief beneficiary of the training services offered by the Institute. Nor should 
the opportunities for advanced training be looked upon as a reward for past 
accomplishment. The good of the service and the needs of the service are the 
primary criteria that are kept in mind when selecting a man or woman to 
receive a full-time training course. 

Undoubtedly, these prescribed periods of concentrated study assist the in- 
dividual. They should help him in the development of his career, and they 
should increase his chances of promotion. According to present plans a care- 
ful report on every trainee’s accomplishments during training is now included 
in an officer’s personnel file before it is sent to the selection panels, Hence- 
forth, any successful training experience of an FSO will be given greater 
weight when his promotion to a higher class is being considered. 

With few exceptions we hope that all junior and mid-career officers will 
be able to complete their respective periods of training before they become eli- 
gible for promotion. We also hope, as a result, that, not later than July 1, 1957 
there will be enough Foreign Service officers on duty to make such a program 
possible from an administrative point of view. However, the Secretary will 
retain power to make exceptions, and it is expected that no officer need miss 
promotion solely because he was prevented by circumstances beyond his con- 
trol from devoting 3 months to training at some time during a possible six- 
year span while he is in Class 4 or 3. 

What about the FSO-5s and FSO-6s now in the field? Are they to be re- 
quired to take the first 3-months’ basic training before promotion? The an- 
swer is “no.” Junior officers already on assignment will not be called home 
for concentrated training until they reach the mid-career point. It is hoped, 
however, that they will be able to partake of the on-the-job rotation plan for 
younger officers which will allow them to get a well-rounded knowledge of 
the various functions that go on at each post. 


A Third Training Period Planned 


In addition to full-time training courses of 3 months’ duration for junior 
and mid-career officers, the Institute’s enlarged program foresees eventually a 
third 3-months’ training period for the senior officer, the FSO-1 or -2 with 15 
to 20 years of service. The major emphasis at this stage will be on policy-plan- 
ning at the national or the regional level and executive management. One 
method will be the holding of political, economic, and strategic “game exer- 
cises” in cooperation with the senior officers of other agencies involved in for- 
eign affairs. Another will be the use of the case method so successfully used 
in American university and business training. 

A period of concentrated training is presently available to a limited group 
of 25 senior officers who attend the various War Colleges. Development of 
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our own Senior FSO Program will widen opportunities and provide more 
specifically for working on problems aimed primarily at our own foreign 
affairs fields of competence. 


Increasing Language Skills—A Constant Task 


One overriding handicap we as a nation are up against in the field of 
diplomacy is the scarcity of Americans who can express themselves ade- 
quately in languages other than English. Actually during the very decades 
when the United States was heading toward leadership in world affairs, the 
language emphasis and requirements in many of our schools were being 
lowered and the comparative number of pupils who were becoming pro- 
ficient in various foreign languages was actually on the wane. In recent years 
a good many learned articles and books have been written advancing various 
reasons why this has occurred. A number of educators, aware of the gravity 
of this situation, are attempting to reverse the trend. The fact remains that at 
the present time we in the State Department and the Foreign Service have 
to live with the situation as it is. It has been impossible to find enough re- 
cruits, either at the beginning level or by lateral entry, with language qualifi- 
cations made to order for the Foreign Service. Even among our present 
personnel there are many officers whose value to the Government would be 
considerably augmented were their skills in one or more foreign languages 
greater. Therefore, language training, always an important Institute function, 
must continue to retain a top place among our present-day priorities. 

It is evident that every junior officer should, before assignment to his first 
foreign post, have a command of at least one so-called world language 
(French, German, Spanish, or Italian) or he should know some other foreign 
language, such as Serbo-Croatian, Japanese, or Arabic. If he does not have 
this asset before entering the service, he is urged to take at least one additional 
month of full-time study following his “basic,” so as to concentrate on lan- 
guage work. In most cases he should study the language of the country to 
which he is assigned. In this connection it may be recalled that the successful 
passing of an examination in at least one foreign language continues to be a 
prerequisite for every FSO-6 for promotion out of this class. 

Once at his post, the FSO is encouraged to continue the study of the lan- 
guage of the country to which he is assigned. Or, if his Chief of Mission ap- 
proves, he may study a locally useful world language instead. 

Also there is a steadily increasing number of foreign service posts that 
offer FSI-sponsored language classes at Government expense. It is estimated 
that at present some 2100 men and women are studying thirty foreign lan- 
guages at 98 posts abroad. Many students are older officers who have come in 
under the lateral entry plan. A number are clerical workers and reserve off- 
cers, for this is one of the several ways by which the new training program 
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helps to prepare people in those categories for later appointments as Foreign 
Service officers. Other language students are wives or in some instances adult 
dependents. 

At one of the language classes at the Institute this summer one Foreign 
Service wife showed amazing aptitude for the difficult Japanese language in 
the same language class with her husband. This story is not without parallel 
elsewhere. Both here and abroad the wives of FSO’s are encouraged to learn 
the language of the country to which they are being sent. This instruction is 
available at Government expense in recognition of the fact that their ability 
to converse more freely with the people they meet is an asset to the service. 


Specialists Made to Order 


Another FSI program started several years ago, but given fresh impetus 
today, lies in the field of specialized training. As we are all aware, present-day 
foreign service work calls for experts along a growing number of highly spe- 
cialized lines. Nine out of ten times people are not readily available. The 
Foreign Service, like many of the more successful US business firms, now 
has a program to make them to order. This takes time and money, but, the 
results are considered worth the cost. 

The idea is to “spot” a man (or a woman) who shows unusual promise 
or qualifications for a certain line of work—international finance, for ex- 
ample. Or the officer may demonstrate an unusual aptitude for management 
or for certain types of highly-specialized administrative work. Perhaps, be- 
cause of previous background and interest, he shows signs of becoming an 
expert in some generally little understood but important area. Once the can- 
didate is selected for specialized training, he is expected to spend at least one 
academic year taking full-time graduate work in his specialty. In some cases 
the course may continue for 2 or even 2% years. The officer pursues his pre- 
scribed program at one of the cooperating colleges or universities. During this 
time the officer is on salary, and there are special allowances to cover his 
tuition and other necessary expenses. During this academic year over eighty 
officers will be enrolled in this special training program. Forty-five are on 
campuses in eight states and in the District of Columbia, while approximately 
30 will be studying at our FSI language schools in Lebanon, Formosa, and 
Japan. 

For those undertaking area studies, acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
one of the “hard” languages, such as Russian or Arabic, may be combined 
with advanced work on the history and economics of the area in which that 
language is spoken. To complete this type of training, an extended tour 
through the area itself may be included as part of the curriculum. 

Only a small percentage of the Foreign Service may expect to receive spe- 
cialized training in any of the fields mentioned above. Actually we are now 
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looking ahead over the next 5 years, projecting the type and quantity of ex- 
pert material which will over this period of time be required by the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. For the most part, the candidates for special 
training are selected by special panels or boards. However, an officer may take 
the initiative. His letter of application, together with the recommendation of 
his superior, may be forwarded to the Institute where his name is given con- 
sideration with the other candidates. 


A Continuing Program 


Now as in former years a part of the Institute’s work consists of orienta- 
tion and briefing. All new officers and clerical workers spend a portion of 
their first week at the Department in the FSI getting the lay of the land. The 
three weeks’ orientation for new FSOs and their wives mentioned earlier in- 
cludes a briefing on their next area of assignment. Personnel from other agen- 
cies engaged in overseas activities also take briefing courses. Officers and 
others returning to the Department for re-assignment or for transfer spend 
part of their time in reorientation briefings, mainly as a chance to learn what’s 
new in the way of Departmental regulations, policy and procedures. Those 
newly assigned to consular duties may engage in study over a 2-4 weeks 
period learning the ropes of performing visa, immigration, citizenship, no- 
tarial and shipping services. 

Other part-time courses, varying from 1-3 months’ duration, cover for 
example, public speaking, conference leadership and management. A course 
in reading-rate improvement has been found helpful to some officers who 
have to absorb great quantities of printed material. The Institute conducts 
frequent lectures and discussions on the administrative operations of a post 
for officers going into that line of work. For principal and deputy principal 
officers there are intensive briefings on executive direction. 

In addition, special seminars planned to meet the needs of the department 
as well as of other government agencies include lectures and discussions of 
specific policy developments, area problems and strategic issues. 


Training and the Officer 


In order to summarize the general scope of the new training program, let 
us look at it from the individual Foreign Service officer’s point of view. Let 
us suppose he enters this year as an FSO-6 and remains in the service receiv- 
ing periodic promotions until as a Class 1 officer he reaches retirement. Let us 
now follow his career, briefly checking off the points where the Institute’s 
new program may enter into it. 

As a junior officer, the new appointee receives an initial period of training 
from the Institute. If the junior officer is lacking in language skills, or needs 
rudimentary knowledge of a certain language before starting his foreign tour, 
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he may have a month or more of concentrated language study at the Institute 
in addition to his three months of basic training. 


On-the-Job Training 


Once in the field another type of training begins. Here the Department 
must look to the experienced officers to help the newcomer to “learn to do by 
doing.” For the first few months the newcomer should have a minimum of 
set duties; ideally, he rotates among various post jobs until he has a funda- 
mental grasp of all the various types of work. This is the grounding of a 
“generalist.” Under this system we figure that more man hours will be re- 
quired to do the day-to-day work of the post than if each new officer re- 
mained for several months on single assignment. Therefore, as part of the 
job-rotation program, and subject to funds and personnel availabilities it is 
planned that additional officers should be assigned to a field post to compen- 
sate for this difference, and thus the daily work of the post itself should not 
suffer. This over-assignment for training purposes also helps to create a “pool” 
of experienced junior officers which will add flexibility to the Service. 

Our young junior officer having met all requirements for promotion, in- 
cluding the new regulations with respect to language training, moves through 
Class 5 and achieves Class 4. In the intervening 5-10 years he has continued to 
study languages at his post and has probably had one or more briefing periods 
at the Institute. At this point, or earlier, he may be one of the relatively few 
selected for specialization in language-and-area or in economics, for example, 
on which he may spend from g months to 244 years. As we have seen, this 
specialized training is for a limited number of officers and will remain the 
exception rather than the rule. 

The next regular, concentrated period of study for most officers is the mid- 
career 3 months’ course outlined earlier in this article. He takes this any time 
during the 6 years when he is an FSO-3 or FSO-4, but preferably as early as 
possible after promotion to Class 4. Having had this training course, the 
officer, if he meets the requirements, moves up to Class II and eventually to 
Class I. Meanwhile he continues to broaden and deepen his language skills, 
and during periods of home assignment, leave, or transfer he has the oppor- 
tunity to attend briefing sessions, seminars, and other classes on a part-time 
basis at the Institute. 

Once again, when the training program is in full operation, the officer may 
be detailed for a 3 months’ period of concentrated senior training. He has now 
had 15-20 years of service and this is the last round. The purpose of participa- 
tion at this stage of his experience is more to extract information and “know- 
how” from him than it is to contribute to his further development. Yet it 
does give him a chance to demonstrate his ability when confronted with 
specific problems which require sharp thinking on a global or regional scale. 
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With the help of this final course, he is now prepared to fill the shoes of a 
top-level career officer whose balanced and mature judgment should be a de- 
cisive factor in the building and carrying out of US foreign policy. 

I have tried here to give something of the aim and scope of the new train- 
ing program as we are developing it. There is nothing rigid about it. As we 
are getting it underway we too will “learn to do by doing,” and we expect to 
make many changes and refinements in it. In initiating these improvements 
we welcome the comments and suggestions of officers in the Department and 
in the field. Observations from the posts will be of particular value, for there 
is where we realize the real effectiveness of training will be seen. 

Nowhere is the need for in-service training greater than in the Foreign 
Service. In formulating our program, which entails periodic training at Insti- 
tute headquarters, language and rotation training in the field, and specialized 
training for a few selected officers, we realize only too well that time in train- 
ing subtracts man hours from time spent on the job. Wherever possible, the 
Department will lighten this burden, as in the case of rotation training. But 
we cannot escape it entirely. This factor has been carefully considered by the 
Secretary and his chief advisers, and it has been decided that nevertheless 
now is the time for the Department and the Service to step up its in-service 
training program. 

The simple truth is that we are understaffed in part because there is a 
shortage of trained personnel. What first appeared as a temporary post-war 
emergency has turned into a long-term problem. Our new and revised in- 
service program is looked upon as a long-term investment and at least a par- 
tial solution of this problem. We fully realize that for any over-worked FSO 
the temptation is strong to resist any kind of a training program that keeps a 
man from his operations desk for even a short time. It is important to remem- 
ber that any hardship in the field that results from a particular vacancy at a 
post for the training period should be ragarded as temporary, and that the 
final result of a better trained foreign service officer should warrant the added 
burden. 

The Office of Personnel has on a number of occasions indicated its need 
for additional people to build up a 17 percent pool of “men in motion” in 
order to keep the Department and field positions as nearly staffed as possible 
according to the table of organization that has been authorized. To achieve 
this objective a more vigorous and systematic training program should go 
hand in hand with the recruitment drive already under way to attract to the 
Service the type of newcomers desired. In-service training and increased re- 
cruitment, especially at the junior officer level, together are needed to supply 
staff of sufficient quality and quantity to ease the acuteness of our present 
shortage of officer personnel. 

For some time the Institute has had the legal backing to perform its part 
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of this job. The President and the Secretary are giving the reorganized Insti- 
tute the tremendous impetus of their support, and the Congress has voted the 
program the financial sinews required to get results. With the backing and 
cooperation of the Foreign Service itself it is our belief that the new training 
program can be of considerable benefit to every officer and to the Govern- 
ment which it is our privilege to serve. 
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Notes 


Cornell University is administering a program of fellowships which has 
been drawn up in consultation with eleven other universities that offer 
graduate training in Chinese studies. The fellowships will enable a small 
number of persons specializing in the humanities and social sciences and pre- 
paring for or pursuing a professional career of teaching or research on China 
to devote a year to advanced study of the Chinese language in a Chinese- 
speaking area. 

Fellowship holders will be expected to spend the first half of the year, be- 
ginning about August 1, in T’ai-wan at T’aichung and Taipei, where facili- 
ties for the study of Kuo-yii have been arranged. In the second half of the 
year they may, if they wish, choose another Chinese-speaking area in which to 
continue their training. The fellowships will have a maximum term of one 
year and will not be renewable. 

Applicants must be citizens or permanent residents of the United States or 
Canada. They may be candidates for the doctorate or post-doctoral scholars. 
Selection will be made on the basis of advancement in knowledge of the 
Chinese language (preferably including ability to read both classical and 
modern vernacular texts); knowledge of Chinese society and culture; demon- 
strated ability in a specific discipline; and promise of a fruitful career. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Department of Far Eastern Studies, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


* * *© *€© & & 


Among recent UNESCO publications is a collection of writings honoring 
the memory of Adam Mickiewicz on the occasion of the centenary of his 
death. This book, the first of a number of such tributes to be published in 
this connection, drew much of its material from authors belonging to coun- 
tries which “in a peculiar degree shared in the life and work of Adam 
Mickiewicz, or which were particularly responsive to the spreading influence 
of his genius.” 


An international conference in addition to those listed in the Newsletter 
for Summer 1955 is the Fourth Inter-American Congress of Philosophy, 
Santiago, Chile (July 8-15, 1956). Santiago Vidal Munoz, Secretary, Sociedad 
Chilena de Filosofia, Morandé 750, Santiago, Chile. 
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The Information Bulletin of the Library of Congress and the Newsletter 
of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO are sources for the latest 
information on signatories to the Universal Copyright Convention. They 
list the following countries as adherents: Andorra, Cambodia, Chile, Costa 
Rica, France, German Federal Republic, Haiti, the Holy See, Israel, Japan, 
Laos, Luxembourg, Monaco, Pakistan, the Philippines, Spain, Switzerland, 
and the United States of America. 


* * *© © &€ & 


Rufus Suter, recipient of an ACLS Study Aid in 1936, has had his book, 
A Gallery of Scientists, published by Vantage Press, Inc. This volume points 
out the significance of the work of ten great men of science, from Aristotle to 
Hume, Watt, and Kant. 

* * * * & & * 

The American Institute of Musicology has published a small brochure 
covering its ten years of existence. It was founded in 1944 at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts by Armen Carapetyan (Harvard). In 1946 its active head- 
quarters was transferred to Europe, and permanent offices were located in 
Rome (C. P. 515, San Silvestro). The brochure includes a substantial list of 
publications which are available from Heugel & Cie., 2 bis, rue Vivienne, 
Paris 2°, France; Barenreiter-Verlag, Heinrich-Schiitz-Alle, Kassel, Germany; 
Hinrichsen Edition, Ltd., 25 Museum Street, London, W. C. 1. 


* * * *© € & & 


The Fund for the Republic has announced The Robert E. Sherwood 
Awards, three major prizes for television programs dealing with liberty and 
freedom. Any program telecast on any commercial station in the United 
States and its territories between October 1, 1955 and May 31, 1956 is eligible, 
with the exception of programs in which the Fund may be involved. Nomi- 
nations may be made by anyone. The prizes amount to $20,000 for the best 
network documentary, $20,000 for the best network drama, and $15,000 for 
the best production of either type by an independent station. Nominations 
should be sent to The Robert E. Sherwood Awards, The Fund for the 
Republic, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


The announcement of five fellowships under the Winterthur Program in 
Early American Culture arrived too late for inclusion in the listing of Fel- 
lowships and grants in the Autumn 1955 issue of the Newsletter. This Pro- 
gram, which takes its name from the Henry Francis duPont Winterthur 
Museum was established at the University of Delaware in 1952 with the sup- 
port of the Rockefeller Foundation. It has unique facilities in the Museum 
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collections, which include two hundred years of domestic architecture, fur- 
niture, textiles, paintings, prints, ceramics, and metalwork. The collections 
are particularly rich in eighteenth-century materials. 

Using the combined resources of the Museum and University, this pro- 
gram is designed to train personnel for both teaching and museum work 
through the academic discipline of historical research, connoisseurship gained 
by the study of the Museum collections, and the combination of these two in 
the interpretation of American culture. The curriculum consists, in the main, 
of classroom instruction at the University, laboratory work in the Winterthur 
Museum under the supervision of its staff, and the writing of a thesis. 

The program officially begins in August, with a five-week indoctrination 
course at the Museum. Regular course work at the Museum and the Uni- 
versity classes start with the opening of the Graduate School and continue 
throughout the year. The requirements, including course work and thesis, for 
the Master of Arts degree are to be completed in two years. 

Fellowships are open to college graduates in one of the humanities, social 
sciences, or American studies. Annual grants up to $2,000 each will be made 
for two years’ study to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. Applica- 
tions should be filed in February, and those interested should make plans for 
entering the competition in 1957. For further information write The Co- 
ordinator, Winterthur Program, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 


* * *© €© © & € 


The American Jewish Tercentenary Committee of Wisconsin and the 
Milwaukee Chapter of the American Jewish Foundation have endowed a 
chair in Hebrew Studies at the University of Wisconsin. The endowment, 
provided by a gift of $75,000, is for five years. The first occupant of the new 
chair is Menahem Mansoor. Professor Mansoor was born in Egypt and edu- 
cated in England and Eire (Ph.D., University of Dublin, 1944). 

In addition to courses in Hebrew (third semester Hebrew, in which the 
students work with selections from the Bible and medieval and modern 
Hebrew literature, and conversational Hebrew at the elementary level), 
Professor Mansoor is also teaching a course in elementary Arabic. 


* * *€ © & €& 


UNESCO has published a seventh edition of Study Abroad, listing more 
than 50,000 fellowships and scholarships offered to foreign students by insti- 
tutions in more than 100 countries and territories. The 1955-1956 edition in- 
cludes a report on UNESCO's third annual survey of foreign student enroll- 
ments in universities and institutions of higher education throughout the 
world, The survey shows that, in 1954, 125,000 students were studying in 
foreign countries. The world’s leading host country was the United States 
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with 33,833 students. France ranks second and the United Kingdom third. In 
Latin America, Mexico heads the list; and in Asia, Japan leads. 

More than 24 percent of the students who go abroad study the humanities; 
14.7 percent study the social sciences. 


UNESCO announces a prize of $1,000 offered by the Union of Interna- 
tional Organizations (Palais d’Egmont, Brussels, Belgium) for a 200-page 
treatise on the work of international non-governmental organizations. The 
award, which will commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Union, has 
been established in memory of Henri La Fontaine, one of its founders. The 
competition is open to all, regardless of nationality. Works submitted may 
survey the whole field of international non-governmental cooperation or be 
limited to a particular branch. Entries, written in English or French, must be 
submitted before March 31, 1957. 


* * *€ *€ &€ & & 


The Far Eastern Association is administering for the Asia Foundation 
the first annual “U Nu Lectureship in Burmese Culture” under a three-year 
lectureship program. The first scholar available for lecturing in American 
universities and colleges is a Burmese historian, Daw Mya Sein, lecturer on 
history, Rangoon University. 

Daw Mya Sein is prepared to lecture in English on a number of aspects of 
Burmese culture: history, education, social welfare, etc. The FEA Secretariat 
(P. O. Box 2067, Ann Arbor, Michigan) is seeking invitations from qualified 
Far Eastern departments for a six-week lecture series in each institution, to be 
subsidized entirely by the Asia Foundation. The responsibility of the in- 
viting institution would be to find housing for the lecturer and to schedule 
as full as possible use of her services. Travel and other arrangements are to be 
made by the Secretariat. Letters of application should include a brief outline 
of plans for using Daw Mya Sein and indication of the most convenient time 
for her to come to the campus of the interested institution. Daw Mya Sein 
will be available from about the end of March 1956. 


The ACLS was represented at the inauguration of Paul S. Bachman as 
fifth president of the University of Hawaii on November 9, 1955. The ACLS 
delegate was Charles A. Moore, professor of philosophy and chairman of the 
department at the university. 


* * * &€© &€© & * 


The University of Montreal is offering its first Linguistic Institute, the 
first to be offered by a Canadian university, as part of its regular summer 
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curriculum (July 1 through August 14, 1956). The courses offered fall into 
several groups, according to the field chosen: French, English, General 
Linguistics, Translation, Amerindian Linguistics. A detailed program of the 
Linguistic Institute, including bibliographical data, will be sent on request. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Director, Summer Linguistic Institute, 
Faculty of Letters, C. P. 6128, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


* * * © © & = 


UNESCO Features reports that one of UNESCO’s tasks is to encourage 
and facilitate the translation of the great works of different nations. Begin- 
ning in 1948, the program was confined to translations from and into Arabic. 
It was later extended to include the literatures of Latin America, Iran, Italy, 
and Asia—particularly India, China, and Japan. Thirty works have now ap- 
peared in this collection, and another sixty are in preparation. 

To advise UNESCO on the choice of translators and of further works 
which are in most urgent need of translation and publication, a committee of 
specialists invited by the International Council of Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies met at UNESCO House from December 14-16, 1955. In the field of 
Latin American literature, they reviewed sixty-three titles submitted by the 
Organization of American States and recommended that priority be given 
books which are representative of Latin American life, such as “Una Excur- 
sion a los Indios Ranqueles” by the Argentine author Mansilla. 

For Italian literature, publication in French was recommended of works 
by Jacopone da Todi, Savonarola, Michelangelo, Vasari, Foscolo, Leopardi 
and Manzoni. Translations from these authors are either non-existent com- 
mercially or difficult to procure. Some twenty additional works to be trans- 
lated from Arabic and twelve from Persian will include anthologies of poetry 
and philosophy as well as works of science. Over thirty Indian works are to 
be translated from Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Malayan, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, Urdu, and 
Sanskrit. 

Chinese literature, both classical and modern, is also to be included. The 
specialists recommended sixteen classics (novels, plays, poetry, philosophy, 
etc.) and three anthologies of contemporary writers such as Lu Hsiin, Kuo 
Mo-jo, and other modern Chinese authors. Twenty important works of Jap- 
anese literature from the Middle Ages to the present time are to be trans- 
lated into English and French. 


* * *€© *€£ €£ & & 


Since January 1952, through the cooperation of the San Francisco Unified 
School District and the Departments of Education and Oriental Languages, 
University of California, a course in the Mandarin dialect of Chinese has been 
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included in the regular program at Abraham Lincoln High School, San 
Francisco. The course carrys full credit and is given recognition among uni- 
versity entrance requirements. There are usually at least thirty students in 
the class; many have gone through Chinese IV, and several have continued 
through Chinese VI. 

The course was originally conducted on an experimental basis by Erwin 
E. Gordon, University of California, as part of his work for a doctorate in 
Education. Dr. Gordon, who kindly provided this information, found that 
the average high school student had little difficulty with Chinese. A contrib- 
uting factor, of course, is the simplicity of Chinese grammar and syntax as 
compared to that of English and other languages usually taught in high 
school. Furthermore, the monosyllabic characteristic of Chinese words facili- 
tated acquisition of vocabulary. 

In these spoken language classes emphasis is placed upon the aural-oral 
senses, rather than the visual. The course content evolves primarily from the 
daily language needs of the students in the class, rather than being predeter- 
mined. Classroom organization and procedure are quite flexible. The class 
sometimes functions as a complete unit; at other times, the activity is carried 
on by students individually, or in small groups. Sometimes the teacher, alone, 
instructs the group; at other times this effort is supplemented by a tape- 
recorder. In the latter method, which is used most frequently for review pur- 
poses, the teacher is free to move about the classroom giving individual assist- 
ance where needed. 

All vocabulary is introduced to the class orally. Periodically, students hand 
in their own lists of words encountered in the classroom. These are collated, 
and from this cooperative effort a single list is mimeographed to serve as a 
common study guide. Competition among the students is avoided. Instead, 
each student is encouraged to compete with himself, matching his efforts 
against his potentiality. This has resulted in a relaxed atmosphere, free from 
artificial blocks to translation and speaking. 
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